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The MacDowell Colony in Peterborough, 
New Hampshire, is a place where com- 
posers, painters, and writers can work 
undisturbed for limited periods of time. 
Approximately one hundred are chosen 
for residence each year by an ad- 
missions committee of men and 
women prominent in the arts. 

It was founded in 1907 by 
the late Mrs. MacDowell as a 
memorial to her husband, the distin- 
guished American composer. Mac- 
Dowell had expressed the wish that 


other workers in the arts might enjoy 


the isolation and freedom 
from interruption that 
he had found in 
a small cabin 
built for him 
on his farm. 

The original 
farm of 60 acres 
has grown to its 
present 600 acres of j 
field and forest. Several = a 
hundred of America’s composers, paint- 
ers, and writers have made use of its 26 stu 
dios. Eighteen Pulitzer Prize winners have 
worked at the colony from time to time, 
and some have even accomplished their 


prize-winning works while in residence. 


——— 


MacDowell ceo 


Each MacDowell resident is provided 
with a studio for his sole use, sleeping quar- 
ters in one of three houses, and his meals, 
two of which are taken in the dining room 
of Colony Hall. The lunch-time meal 

has traditionally been delivered, 
as soundlessly as pr ssible, to 

>» the doorstep of the studio. All 
studios have been planned to 
provide nearly ideal conditions 

ag for creative work. Studios for 
painters have north light; those 
for composers are equipped with 
pianos. There is an excellent 
collection of music scores 

in the Savidge Li- 


brary on the 


y grounds. 


; ' Unique 


z in its ori- 

gin and plan, 

the MacDowell 

“Colony is also unique 

” in its financing. No private 
a fortune launched it. No bene- 


factor of great wealth sustains it. Virtually 
unaided Mrs. MacDowell collected over 
$100,000 at the outset, then worked tire- 
lessly to secure additional funds. By the 
time of her death in 1956 the MacDowell 


Colony’s continued existence was assured. 


However, the Colony depends heavily on contributions from organizations and individua 
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Nursery Music Classes 


The idea for starting my Nursery 
Music Classes came while I was baby- 
sitting with my four-year-old grandson 
Michael. We played school and Mi- 
chael was the teacher. Of course he 
had to teach me things about music 
and the piano. 

We learned to tell right from left to 
a little rhyme: “Right hand high, left 
hand high/Both hands climb up to the 
sky.” Then we marched: “Right, left, 


v 


1 


Santa 


Sastry MU 
__ aA Se 
of s 
right, left, each foot march /Right, left, 
right, left, stiff as starch.” 

Soon our games grew to include 
Michael’s friends. Then I canvassed 
the neighborhood for youngsters and 
before long had several classes going. 

The children love these music 
I watch them closely and am 
quick to change the subject and pro- 
cedure when their attention lags. If 
I must take a littke more time with 
one child I call on the others to help 
or give them something else to do 


classes 


This department is yours. Here you can agree or disagree with opinions 
expressed in the articles, exchange ideas about teaching, business methods, 

and recitals. Send your letters, photos, and unusual recital programs to 
The Sounding Board, THE PIANO TEACHER, 1834 Ridge Ave., Evanston, II 


You may also send in questions about any specific problem in musi 


vou are playing or teaching and we'll find an expert to give you an answer 


We make a game of all subjects. 
For rhythm training we may be wood- 
peckers tapping on a tree. Or the chil- 
dren may be real drummers who must 
follow the beat—metronome, baton, 
or piano. 

We play “Farmer in the Dell,” but 
use musical instruments in place of 
people: the Farmer takes a Violin; 
the Violin takes a Bow, etc. 

Ihe children learn to play little 
melodies by rote on the many instru- 
ments we have in the studio: orchestra 
bells, glockenspiel, miniature organ, 
Hammond organ, and piano. 

[Twice during a semester we have 
a party to which parents are invited 
and put on a program of what we 
have learned. Here is a picture of our 
Christmas party last year. 

Not only do my Nursery Music 
Classes give me income for time when 
my piano pupils cannot come for les- 
sons, but they give youngsters a mu 
sical background that makes them 
better piano pupils later on. 

Dorotuy Du Val 
Park Forest, Illinois 


Help wanted 


In the past I have charged by the 
lesson. Recently, however, it has be 
come necessary for me to charge by 
the month as I have so many transient 
pupils. I didn’t use to charge for les- 
sons over the Christmas holidays, but 
now that pupils pay by the month I 
wonder whether I need make a reduc- 
tion for December. Am I wrong in 
feeling that a piano teacher deserves 
some paid vacation? 

1 would appreciate hearing what 
other teachers do about this. 

Mrs. G. M. LANG 
Radcliff, Kentucky 


Does anyone have some interesting 
ideas for the front cover of a recital 
program? I believe many 
would like suggestions. 

Mrs. GRANT WILCOX 
McLean, Illinois 
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8va below 


Please advise me as to the meaning 
of 8va in the last measure of Black 
Pirates by Marie Seuel Holst. Is the 
D in the left hand to be played an 
octave higher (same note as the right 
hand) or an octave lower? 

Mrs. BLANCHE MELSON 
Salisbury, Maryland 


a a «@ i sa «a «@ i i 

a ff Fs. 7 
This D is to be played an octave lower 
than written. The 8va sign below the 
note has come to mean an octave 


lower. 


Bach's ornaments 


In the past two issues of THE PIANO 
TEACHER there has been a discussion 
of ornaments in Baroque and Classic 
music. There is an explanation of 
ornaments left by Bach for his son 
Friedemann in the book Johann Se 
bastian Bach by A 
by Wallace Goodrich 

PEARL EVANS 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Pirro, translated 


The original source of this is the 
Clavier-Biuchlein vor Wilhelm Friede- 
mann Bach, now available in a fac- 
simile edition published by Yale Uni 
versity Press. The next issue of Tut 
PIANO TEACHER will contain this ex- 
planation of ornaments by Bach. 





About Marie Sevel Holst Music in Milwaukee and then wor 
' her way through the Chicago 


from the “Jaunts with Jamie olumn 
in the Milwaukee Sentinel M are h 26 


1960. Reprinted by permission 


sical College. Later she taught a “Ausical Institute, Columb 
Bush Conservatory of Music Music and the Kensington Music I 
She married a minister and moved cation Studios, Kensington, Maryland 
Mrs. Marie Seuel Holst, nationally to Madison where she played the organ Mrs. Holst joined the National Fed 
known composer, pianist, and teacher in her husband’s Lutheran Immanuel eration of Music ibs in 1920 anc 
of music, has returned to her native Church. They raised two talented sons has been active ' that organizatior 
Wisconsin. She will make her home who were destined to die in the prime composer, teacher idge, and lec 
in Milwaukee of life The Rev. Mr. Christian A turer ever since he member! 
Mrs. Holst was born in Mayville, Holst 1s well remembered for the ex the Wisconsir 


Wisconsin in the late 70's of a musical cellent book he wrote on “The Marble Composer 
family. Her father, a Lutheran min of the State Capitol.” published | 
ister, played the violin and drums Mrs. Holst taught at the has been the 


Her mother played the old hand-pump Musical College for twenty yea cluding 
organ in the church When her husband | his voice they ruses for 
When Mari vas three years old 
her mother t *r the ke yard of 
the piano. About tits time the family 
moved to Portage and when she was 
six Marie began taking lessons in 
earnest from a local professor of 
music 
| had to carry a huge book of 
music to and from lessons,” said Mrs 
Holst, “and learn long and difficult 
pieces The book was too heavy for 
a child to carry, the pieces were pon 
derous and I made up my mind that 
if | ever taught children I would at 
least make music easy and interesting 
for them 
For more than half a century Mrs 
Holst has done just that 
Portage left a deep impression on 
her Her father’s church was on a 
point of land around which the Wis 
consin River swept Many years later 
Mrs Holst wrote a vely melody 
called Rustic Riv of her best 
sellers 
Ye if on year} 
Still flows the 
Past the cl apel 
Storms still thre 
Breezes whisper 
But the orgar 


Mrs Holst st 
Bruening at the W 


BERENICE BENSON BENTLEY in front 
of a display of her compositions in the 
window of Haral’s photography 
Claremont, California 
Early this fall Miss Bentley oper 
her home to a group of members 


Musicians’ Club of Pomona Valle 
For THE INFORMATION . 3 : _ we Cal ior a session on teaching materi ils 
inch color prints as well as | tcards of “The Piano Lesso Presenting a program of compositions 
by Matisse reproduced itn your July-August issue. T he price of by some of the manv composers among 
the postcard is 10 cents and, of the larger print, 50 cents her friends, she also prepared lists of 
FRANCIS H. ROBERTSON, President teaching favorites gathered from thirty 


Artext Prints, Inc., Westport, Conneticut well-known teachers 
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Vronsky 
& Babin 


Piano Master Classes 


Could piano master classes hold as much dramatic in- 
terest as Lotte Lehmann’s annual lecture-demonstrations 
on vocal and operatic music? This was the question 
at Northwestern University School of Music when Victor 
Babin and his wife, Vitya Vronsky, were invited to hold 
public piano classes last May. At the end of the two- 
week session the answer was clear; they could. 

While the names Vronsky and Babin are associated 
with two-piano playing, only part of one of the sixteen 
sessions was devoted to this field. At all the others, 
major works in the piano solo repertoire, from Bach to 
Hindemith, were the subjects of discussion. 

One reason these sessions had so much general appeal 
is that Mr. Babin (who did the speaking) went beyond 
giving mere piano lessons. With wit, intelligence, and, 
above all, kindliness, he made each student increasingly 
aware of musical form and rhetoric, causing him to 
reshape his interpretation so that it emerged a musical 


structure instead of just good piano playing 

He had excellent material to work with in the thirty 
four Northwestern students prepared by the faculty for 
these sessions. All gave creditable performances, and 
some far more than that 

Probably Mr. Babin’s greatest contribution to these 
pianists was not any specific thing he told them, but 
rather an attitude with which he tried to imbue them 
that of seeking real understanding of the music itself, 
not learning pat “rule of thumb” interpretations. For 
instance, instead of the usual way of playing an exact 
repetition as an echo, he suggested to a student that she 
make such a repetition louder in order to build up the 
This same stu- 
dent, who, when asked how she was thinking of the 


climax at the end of a Haydn Sonata 


subdivisions of an eight-measure phrase, unhesitatingly 
answered four and four measures, then came to realize 
with Mr. Babin’s prompting that it actually fell into 
divisions of two, three, and three measures, or even 
three, three, and two. Further exploration revealed that 





Haydn’s phrase structure, unlike Mozart’s was often 
unusual sophisticated,” as Mr. Babin called it 
Along with consciousness of phrase structure Mr 
Babin urged a feeling for rhythmic stress and flow: the 
attraction of weak beat toward strong, exactly propo! 
tioned note values, and consistent tempos. In playing Babin’s attitude 


the exquisite opening melody of the Schubert B-flat ggested a seemingly much improved interpretation t 


Sonata (“too beautiful for human hands,” according to 1 certain student, the boy replied politely I like your 


Mr. Babin) a student had fallen into the habit of Wi it I like mine, too.” In spite of his tremendou 


stressing eighths on weak beats instead of leading to the knowledge and ability as a pianist—the snatches he 
stronger quarters. Even several very advanced pianists played as illustration were tantalizing—he says he never 
played dotted eighth-sixteenth figures in the lazier triplet issumes that he knows all the answers: “Not because 
rhythm instead of with the correct three-fourths beat I'm modest but because I just don’t know 
vigor. Several did not realize that in the course of a It was a foregone conclusion that the Vronsky and 
long composition they had lost sight of the original Babin Piano Classes would be stimulating to North 
tempo until Mr. Babin asked them to compare thei western students and faculty. But others in the audi 
playing of the opening with a passage from the middle ences were equally absorbed by this search for musical 
His long experience with ensemble playing has made meanings. The experiment was so _ successful that 


Mr. Babin very particular about pedaling and balance Northwestern has engaged Mr. Babin and his wife for 


He dislikes an overabundance of pedal and advised one another session, May 7-21, 1961 
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| for the 
Piano Teacher 


by Alvin Schamen 


Mr. Schamen is a Social Insurance Representative in the Uptown Chicago office 


of the Social Security Administration 


Che bus was lurching. Janet Smith felt that familiar 
stabbing pain traveling in her left arm and shoulder. 
Dr. Sanderson had warned her—no more teaching late 
evenings and Sundays and, above all, no upsetting her- 
self. Janet forced herself to calm down but the pain per- 
sisted. Now the bus was approaching her stop. She tried 
to rise but bands of steel across her chest held her down. 
Her breath came in short, wheezy gasps. Janet was 
cold and sweating profusely as she slumped back. That 
was the last she knew. When she regained conscious- 
ness, she was in an oxygen tent. Coronary occlusion 
was what the doctor called it. 

There followed six weeks of absolute quiet in the 
hospital and a long convalescence. A year later Dr. 
Sanderson at Janet’s insistence gave her the verdict: 


and the husband of a private piano teacher 


limited activity and worse, no piano teaching—a devas 
tating blow for someone only fifty-three years old 

Janet filed an application for disability with the 
Social Security Administration and became entitled to a 
monthly benefit of $106.50, to continue until such time 
as she might recover, which appeared unlikely. At age 
sixty-five the disability payments would convert to a 
retirement pension in the same amount. Besides social 
security, Janet had a monthly income of $125, chiefly 
dividends from money invested in sound stocks. The 
prudence she had practiced in her earlier years would 
now hold her in good stead. Janet felt she would be 
able to manage somehow. 

It might have been worse—she, : ast, was getting 
the benefits to which she was entitled, unlike her friend 





Mrs. Richards who had recently died at the age of 
seventy-five. A piano teacher for fifty years, Mrs. Rich- 
ards early in her career went to pupils’ homes. Later, 
those pupils who did not come to her home took the 


lessons downtown where she rented studio space by the 


hour. Because her husband was an invalid, she needed 
every penny she could earn, and taught almost to the 
day she died. She had been paying social security tax 
based on her teaching income since 1951 when piano 
teachers first became covered. 

At her death a pathetic drama came to light, one 
that is enacted over and over again in the 586 social 
security offices spread over the nation. Mrs. Richards 
might have been collecting monthly benefits since be- 
coming seventy-two, despite her continued teaching 
She had no inkling that this precious added income 
might have been hers to alleviate the pressure of mount- 
ing medical expense incurred by her ailing husband. 
What is more, since she had been her husband's virtual 
sole support for some years, he, too, could have received 
monthly checks as a dependent husband. 

[he loss suffered by the Richards was $6,837. It 
was a loss that could easily have been avoided had Mrs 
Richards telephoned, written, or come into any social 
security office. As a final touch of pathos, Mr. Richards 
realized that the forfeited social security payments 
might well have prolonged his wife’s life since she was 
under intense pressure to meet their considerable ex- 
penses. The Richards, as it turned out, are among the 
24 per cent of couples over sixty-five who are without 
liquid assets. Mr. Richards did receive a lump sum death 
benefit in the amount of $255. He also became en- 
titled to a dependent widower’s monthly rate of $79.50 

Ihe social security program came into existence in 
1937 covering, principally, workers in industry. Even- 
tually the law was liberalized so that starting with Janu- 
ary, 1951, ten million self-employed persons (private 
What follows 


is confined to the Social Security Law as it affects self- 


piano teachers included) were covered 


employed piano teachers 

A self-employed teacher is defined as one who is an 
independent contractor. He sets his own lesson fees 
and schedule and is not accountable to a school or 
other person for the manner in which he conducts his 
teaching. It is immaterial whether pupils come to the 
teacher’s home or studio or whether the teacher travels 
to students’ homes 

Ihe self-employment tax (currently 442 per cent) is 
computed along with the Federal income tax. Even if 
no income tax is due, the annual self-employment tax 
must be paid where net income is $400 or more in a 
calendar year. The maximum amount taxed for social 


security is $4,800 a year; income beyond that is exempt 


What is a piano teacher’s net income? It is the total 
teaching fees collected, minus expenses incurred during 
the teaching year. Such deductible expenses may be 
car or public transportation for travel between pupils’ 

homes (but not to get to a location where pupils 

come to the teacher) 
tuning, repairs, and depreciation of piano 
studio rental or use of room in teacher's home 

(furnishings, electricity, and phone as applicable) 
music furnished to pupils without charge 
business stationery and other supplies used in teach- 

ing (even gold stars!) 
recital expense not reimbursed by pupils (hall rental, 

piano rental, programs, refreshments, etc.) 
subscriptions to professional magazines 
dues to teachers’ associations 
tuition for piano teaching seminars and workshops 
tape recorder, including maintenance and deprecia- 


tion, when it is used directly as teaching aid 


It is important to keep an income and expense record 
showing dates and receipts. These records, while they 
need not be elaborate, should be accurate and complete 

rhe social security earnings built up by the teacher’s 
iccount over the years determine what he will receive 
iS retirement payments or if he should become disabled 
before sixty-five. They also determine survivorship pay 
ments in the event of his death. In figuring a teacher’s 
monthly rate, five years of lowest earnings may be 
omitted, thus making for a higher monthly benefit 
amount 

Whether or not you get all of what you're entitled to 
depends on what is shown in your social security ac 
count. How can you safeguard your account? (1) File 
a properly completed self-employment Schedule C with 


your income tax report at the end of the year and be 





SHIT 


THLIV LA 
‘It isn’t enough to feel sixty-five. You have to be sixty-five.” 


Drawing by Richter 

sure to include your correct social security number. 
(2) Fill out and mail a Statement of Earnings card, 
which you can obtain from your social security office. 
In a short time you will receive a verification slip show- 
ing the earnings credited to your account. Report any 
discrepancies in your record promptly to the nearest 
social security office. Check up on your account every 
four years; such a practice may save you from grief 
when the day arrives to collect social security. 

A female teacher need not wait until she is sixty-five, 
but may begin to draw benefits at sixty-two for a reduced 
amount. Drawing monthly benefits for the full three 
years before attaining age sixty-five would reduce her 
rate by a maximum 20 per cent. If payments are ap- 
plied for between the ages of sixty-two and sixty-five, 
the reduction becomes a proportionate one. This 
reduced rate continues after sixty-five. 

It is estimated that the female retiree who foregoes 
earlier reduced benefits and waits until sixty-five for the 


full rate, usually must live to be seventy-seven to begin 
to profit by having passed up reduced benefits earlier 
Decisions to elect reduced benefits rest entirely with the 


individual. A teacher contemplating retirement should 
not decide what to do hastily but should discuss her 
personal case with a social security representative. 

Wives of husbands insured under social security at 
sixty-five may receive monthly benefits of one-half the 
husband’s rate, or a lesser rate when they elect to do so 
between sixty-two and sixty-five. If the wife herself is 
insured under social security she draws, in effect, which- 
ever is greater—her own rate or her rate as a wife. A 
widow’s rate is three-fourths of the monthly amount set 
up for the deceased husband and is never reduced, even 
though it becomes payable at sixty-two. 


To take a concrete example, suppose that John 
Franklin is entitled to $100 a month. His wife, Mary, 
files for benefits of $37.50 a month at sixty-two, ($50.00 
if she elected to wait until sixty-five). However, she 
herself has worked under social security and is entitled 
to $64.00 a month at sixty-two ($80.00 if she should 
wait until sixty-five). Since her own rate is higher than 
that of her rate as a wife she receives the larger amount 
of $64.00. 

A year later, when Mary is sixty-three, John dies 
She then becomes entitled to $75.00 a month, the full 
three-fourths of John’s rate, regardless of the fact that 
she had begun to draw social security at a reduced rate 
Unfortunately, this is a point frequently overlooked by 
the public. 

Teachers who have reached retirement age and are 
under seventy-two may draw their full monthly social 
security check and still earn as much as $1,200 a year 
A vital change for social security beneficiaries with 
earnings over $1,200 will come about next year 
Commencing with 1961 such workers may earn sub- 
stantially more than $1,200 and draw more social secu 
lo illustrate, 
a single, self-employed teacher with a social security 
monthly rate of $120 will be able to earn up to $2,790 
before losing all benefits for the year. 


rity benefits than was previously possible 


An important point of which a piano teacher might 
not be aware is that, regardless of how much he earns 
in any one year, if there are months in which his teach- 
ing is limited, he may be eligible for full benefits for 
those months. A teacher might be ill for one or more 
months, or might take a vacation during the summer 
lull. Even though he should earn $6,000 for the year 
he could still draw full benefits for those months in 
which he does little or no teaching. The Social Security 
Administration decides whether benefits are payable 
depending on the facts in each case. 

Legislation recently enacted has liberalized social 
security in several important respects. The amount of 
‘vork under social security needed to qualify for bene- 
tus has been reduced. Survivors of workers who died 
before 1940 can in many cases now draw benefits where 
they couldn’t before. Disabled workers, who formerly 
could not begin to draw social security until the age of 
fifty, can now receive benefits at any age. There are 
other changes in the law not touched upon in this 
article. For a summary of the new legislative highlights, 
request the folder Social Security Amendments of 1960 

The best policy is to consult your social security 
office whenever you have questions or need advice. 
Every self-employed piano teacher should be aware of 
his rights under social security for his own, sake and 


that of his family. 





BEETHOVEN'S PIANO TECHNIQUI 


by Oswald Jonas 


ifort rm | 


lusicological researc! 


West Germany and 


been Professor of Theory at 


There is a sketchbook of 


British 


of the composer unknown to 


Beethoven's in the 
Museum that shows a side 


many musicians 


Between sketches for various works 
it contains a great number of unusual technical exercises 
Beethoven 


gave much thought to purely technical 


problems of piano playing. As the greatest performing 
genius of his time, he must have had a fabulous tech- 
nique at his disposal. He had very definite views on the 
type of technique he required and expressed dissatisfac 


tion to the composer Tomaschek with the playing of his 


that the 


the greatest composers, but 


contemporaries It has long 


been known 
greatest pianists were als 


how did they play? Not like our pianists today who 
gallop up and down the keyboard 


What 


[he playing of the true virtuosi was coherent, 


putscn, putscn in 


passages they have learned 


Nothing! 


does this mean 


whole; written down according to their interpretation 
it would appear logical and well thought out. That is 
piano playing; the other is nothing.’ 

We can get clues from various sources as to the type 
of technique he wanted. In Schindler’s biography of 
Beethoven we learn something about his approach to 
the piano: “Place the hands over the keyboard in such 
a position that the fingers need be raised no more than 
is necessary. This is the only method by which the 
player can learn to produce tone, and, as it were, to 
make the instrument sing.” 

He particularly disliked what he called “pushed off” 
playing in phrasing and termed it “finger-dancing.” 
Therese von Brunswick, a pupil of Beethoven, wrote in 
1799: “He never tired of curving my fingers and mak 
ing me keep them close to the keys because I had 
formerly been taught to raise the fingers and to keep 
them flat.” 
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The exercises Beethoven wrote were from the special 
viewpoint of the refinements of technique needed for 
the subtle and difficult musical content of his works. 
4 sampling shows the variety of training they provide. 
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to be thrown with the hand 


Trio, Sonata Op. 2, No. | 
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from Beethoven's works 


Second Movement, Sonata Op. 28 








Beethoven contributed parts of this sonata with his fingering to the Viennese Pianoforte School by F. Starker (1820) 
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ingering for the double-note tr 
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Finale, Violin Sonata Op. 96 
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more technique 


from the Cramer studies annotated by Beethoven 





There is another source of Beethoven's ideas on tech- 
nique besides his sketchbook, and that is his annotations 
for some Cramer eiudes (edited by J. B. Shedlock and 
published in 1893 by Augener.) Beethoven had intended 
to work out a piano method; for this purpose he selected 
twenty of the Cramer etudes that he particularly esteemed 
and provided explanatory remarks for them. A few ex- 
amples from this book are revealing. 


Concerning this study 54 54 5454 
Beethoven wrote: “The 
aim is to learn to with- 
draw the hand lightly; 
this will be accomplished 
if it is placed firmly on 
the first of the connected 
notes, moving up almost 
perpendicularly as the 
second note is struck.” 

Of importance also is 
Beethoven's remark on 
Cramer’s way of writing: 
“Were, however, the kind 
of writing as follows, 
still the first notes of 
each group would have 
to be uniformly accen- 
tuated and held down.” 


Beethoven's annotations refer above all to the execution 
of legato; it was for his legato playing that Beethoven was 
particularly adrsire* by his contemporaries. “To obtain 
the strictest lege: tie finger must not be lifted off the first 
note of each group sntil the fourth note is to be struck.” 


sempre legato 


“In the four in- 
troductory bars, the 
thumb adheres firm- 
ly to the fundamen- 
tal note. 


Because of the lega- 
to the finger should 
dwell on the first 
note of each group. 


The first note of 
the first triplet and 
the third note of 
the second must be 
connected together 


so that the melody 
stands out like this: 


The finger therefore 

must remain on the 

long note.” 

It is very regrettable that Beethoven never finished this 
method. It would have been an invaluable source of 
preparation for his sonatas and concertos. 











SAY IT RIGHT Grayhill GH100 $5.95 


Are you on shaky ground when it comes to pronounc- 
ing “a piacere,” “écossaise,” or Debussy? How do you 
stand on accenting Tcherepnin? Can you speak confi- 
dently of Herbert von Karajan, Robert Casadesus, or 
Karol Szymanowski? Say /t Right, a recording pre- 
pared and narrated by Edward S. Dumit, Director of 
Radio and Television at Tulsa University, helps you 
speak with cultured accents. 

Even though you might be able to define all the 
musical terms this recording includes and are familiar 
with all the titles and names, it is still too much to expect 
you to know how to pronounce all of them correctly, 
covering more than half a dozen languages as*they do. 
But by listening to the narrator, then repeating each 
item after him in the space allowed, you can soon learn 
to “say it right,” no matter what the language. A bro- 
chure listing the 202 composers, 134 operas, 55 ballets, 
47 orchestral works, 207 concert artists, and 161 musi- 
cal terms with definitions covered is enclosed with the 
recording. 

The recording with its accompanying brochure can 
be used in various ways as an interesting teaching device 
for pupils’ classes or group meetings. It is available 
from record dealers or from Grayhill, Inc., 1223 South 
Harvard, Tulsa, Oklahoma. Extra copies of the bro- 
chure can be had from Grayhill for $1.00 each. 
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Mrs. Skaggs has her own piano school 

in River Edge New Jersey She graduated 
from the New England Conservatory 

nd had further study composition and piano 
ncluding tw é with Dr. Clarence Adlet 


Several of her comp t s have been published 


Mrs. Skaggs and three of her pupils 


by Hazel Ghazarian Skaggs 


While most of us are aware of the communicative pow- 
ers of music, we do not encourage self expression in 
sur pupils; rather, we limit ourselves to guiding them 
in interpreting the self-expression of others. As music 
educators we provide the tools of expression but not 
he incentive to use these tools for personal expression 
Jur students study the form and harmony of the music 
they play, but don’t use their knowledge to speak for 
themselves 

We piano teachers have not us yet recognized thi 
potential creative tal in every child. Our public 
school systems express confidence in the creative ability 
of all students when they introduce self-expression 
hrough art in the earliest grades. But we are hesitant, 
and perhaps still too steeped in the belief that music ts 
for the gifted, to discover that every child can in some 
fashion compose music 

Usually the first experience of the child at the piano 
is creative. He may hit a conglomeration of bass notes 
and pretend it is thunder. His improvisations, whatever 
they are, express his very own images. But as soon as 
we receive him as a student we religiously set out to 
introduce him to the law and order of music, and almost 
at once thwart his creativity by not having faith in him 
as a creator. 

First, in order to succeed in inspiring our students 
to compose, we must rid ourselves of the fallacious con 
ception that only the talented can compose. We must 
firmly and honestly have faith that the spark of creativity 


is present in all children 








To prove that the pleasures of composition need not 
be enjoyed solely by the career-minded student of music, 
our studio last year presented a public recital featuring 
the works of piano pupils—average children studying 
piano in an average way. 

In embarking on such a project, I found the primary 
problem was to stimulate the child’s imagination to give 
him the necessary inspiration for musical composition. 
My aim was not to have him write correctly, but rather 
to express himself. When the young child draws with 
crayons in school, he is not cognizant of perspective or 
design. His pictures are technically incorrect, but he 
is urged to continue. 


I used this approach in dealing with 
a six-year-old girl who had studied 
only a short time. I was careful not 
to impede her with any rules. For a 
few months before making any assign- 
ment, I tried to find some small thing 
that had really captured her imagina- 
tion. Finally she revealed an intense 
fascination with clocks. We talked 
about various types, then after a few 
weeks she brought in the beginning of 
a composition 


Michelle Margan, age 6 
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I suggested a middle part in G major, 
a few chimes, and the repeat of the 


first eight measures. With that, Chinese 
Clock, Opus 1, was completed 





Dennis 
Flanel, 


age 7 


A seven-year-old student, more 
aware of form and harmony, wrote his 


first piece In a more cautious manner 
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The Train definitely needed some 

especially since the middle section fol 
lowed the same cadence outline'of the 
first. “What about a train whistle at the 
beginning and the end?” I asked Den 


nis. The following week he brought in 


It wasn't difficult to 
one eight-year-old boy's 
responded to crickets. He se » WOrK 
on his piece and produced a mothe! 


cricket and a baby cricket 


Karl Schaffenberger, age 8 





some imaginations are not easy to 
stimulate. One girl, nine years old, 
kept bringing pieces that were nothing 
more than a clever jumble of notes, 
especially one entitled The Conceited 
Notes. She boasted, “There's nothing 
to composing. You just stick a bunch 
of notes together.” Finally on her 
fourth try inspiration came. Her 
mother had purchased some peaches 
his was in the month of February so 
he idea came to her of writing the 

e | Ate a Peach in February. Later 


became 


Susan Edelman, age 9 
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Margo Lief, age 10 
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Emily Baum, age 14 


Le Chien Vivant was thought about 
and discussed for perhaps five months 
before its composer, a fourteen-year- 
old girl, actually wrote it. This did not 
disturb me since I realized that her 
mind was most active in invention 
when it seemed to be doing the least 
work. When the time came actually 
to produce the composition, the piece 
seemed to write itself. The theme 


Frirly Fast 
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kept growing in intensity through vari- 
ation. There was a second theme and 
finally a new variation on the first 
theme to end the antics of the contem- 
porary dog most brilliantly. 
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Gail Cocchiere, 


age 12 


Strolling Through Chinatown, by 
one of the more experienced twelve- 
year-olds, set a quiet mood most suc- 
cessfully. 
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Another ten-year-old produced a 
rather quaint Rambling Brook 


Margaret Gartland, age 10 


In addressing a group of music teachers, Kousse- 
vitzky once said: “The active drawing of the wide 
masses nearer to music consists in breaking down the 
artificial barriers between the initiated and the unini- 
tiated, and in making the language of music accessible 
to the general understanding and emotion as is the 
spoken language.” What better way to accomplish this 
than to let children speak for themselves through the 
medium of music? All children can compose. Let them 
actively realize that music is a language, a highly expres- 
sive language, and not a mass of insignificant sounds. 
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We send SUMMY NEW PUBLICATION SERVICE 
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free for a year for each article accepted. 
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Katheryn Campbell of Centerville, lowa believes strongly 
in the value of ensemble playing and gives her pupils 
ample opportunity for it. She finds that it promotes 
student interest, stimulates practice, and increases accu- 
racy in timing, note-reading, and phrasing. She uses 
ensembles on recital programs to put the spotlight on 
better students and to cover those less adept, as well as 
for their audience appeal. 

Her recital during National Music Week a year ago 
was climaxed by a piano trio and several duos and 
double duets at two pianos. Mrs. Campbell had a spe- 
cial interest in Music Week since she was Radio and 
TV Chairman of the Fourth District of the Iowa Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. 

A special project of her studio has been the acquisi- 
tion of a music library. With the cooperation of their 
parents her pupils held a bake-sale and raised enough 
money to purchase an assortment of albums, solos, and 
ensembles. These have circulated widely, particularly 
the ensembles, which are high on the list of preferences. 
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SwusrmIimy-Birchard FPublishing Company 


University 9-[338es0ses 1834 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Illinois 


Dear Subscribers: 

How do you get pupils to play in time? The traditional answer is 
to make them count out loud. But they count the way they play--in time 
if they play in time, and out of time if they don't. 

Playing in time is not a mathematical problem but a physical one. 
The pupil must learn to feel the beat, then gain a concept of time values 
in relation to this basic beat. 

The idea of keeping a steady beat can come at the very first lesson 
through having the child keep time with a repeated bass note while you 
play a march. From this he can go on to recognizing the beat note 
(a quarter in practically all music for beginners) and the two- and four- 
beat notes. Later on when 6/8 time occurs in his music it won't be dif- 
ficult for him to adjust to-the eighth as the beat note. 

At all times the pupil should express the rhythmic pattern in some 
physical fashion before playing. Tapping is a convenient way and is 
closely related to the motions of piano playing. The tapping should be 
done with either or both hands, just as they will play. The child should 
count as he taps, and if you count along with him, singing the melody, 
it will give him a rhythmic framework to which he can fit his playing 
when he transmits the piece to the keyboard. 

Let the child count according to the time of individual notes rather 
than the measure signature, though. The important thing at this stage is 
that he get actual time values correctly; measure has little meaning for 
him as yet. He can count like this: 4 ’ J e ’ 


| d.4 
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While actually playing, most pupils find counting aloud (either their 
own or yours) quite annoying. Compromise by letting them feel the pulsation 
inwardly when the music moves along in beats, counting only for the notes 
or rests of more than one beat. In any case, though, don't let counting 
persist after the rhythm is secure in a piece, or your diligent counter 
will drive a recital audience to distraction with the workings of his lips! 

Instead of counting fractional beats ("ands" and "ahs" can get fairly 
complicated) let the pupil feel these in relation to the basic beat. He'll 
have little trouble with subdivisions if he realizes that very often when 
one hand has fractional beats, the other keeps time with straight beats. 

He should also be aware that beats are subdivided either evenly or unevenly, 
and that the uneven subdivisions are much oftener long-short than the reverse. 

Music educators today have come to believe that actual monotones are a 
rarity. It is probably equally true that hardly anyone is completely lacking 
in a sense of rhythm. Just as the ability to sing on pitch needs to be 
trained, so must the ability to play in time. 
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Cordially, 





race BOOKS 


19 GuILD REPERTOIRE, Leo Podolsky, Ed. 
Preparatory A with June Davison 
and Ardella Schaub 


SOLOS 


FOOTSTEPS IN THE DARK Benjamin Wermel 
WINTER NIGHT Ida Bostelmann 
Pony Express John Chagy 
MARCH MARTELLATO Avraham Sternklar 


GUILD REPERTOIRE, Preparatory A 


Piano Book 


LEO PODOLSKY, Editor 
with JUNE DAVISON and ARDELLA SCHAUB 


pesranarony A PIANO MUSIC 


guild 
reper: 
toire 


Susy S9RCHARO 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
EVANSTON . Himes 


Grade 5A 1.75 


Continuing the Gui_p REPERTOIRE ser- 
ies into the upper grades, the first of the 
Preparatory books contains the usual 
balance of outstanding works from the 
classic through contemporary periods. 
About half the selections are well-known; 
the others will add welcome freshness 
to the student’s repertoire. 


November — December 1960 
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Allegro scherzando 
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Andante cantabile (¢.<¢3-72 
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Allegro quasi Allegre 
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Prelude 


Reinhold M. Gliere, Op. 45 No.1 
1875-1956) 
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Moderato (4. =60-72) 
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Var. XII and Coda (piu vivo 























FOOTSTEPS 
IN THE DARK 


Piano Solo 


BENJAMIN WERMEL 
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Grade 2B .40 


The group of teachers that reviewed this 
gave it a majority vote and you can eas- 
ily see why : it is the typeof “spooky” piece 
that children enjoy. Measures three and 
sevenaren’t difficult if the pupil first learns 


NEW PUBLICATION 


Footsteps in the Dark 





WINTER NIGHT 


Piano Solo 


IDA BOSTELMANN 


Grade 3A .40 


Crossing a pair of fingers over the thumb 
is an important technical problem that 
pupils need to master early. The charac- 
ter of WINTER NIGHT practically compels 
a smooth solution. 


music begins on p. 32 





Winter Night PONY EXPRESS 


Piano Solo 


JOHN CHAGY 


DA BOSTELMANN 


Grade 4A 40 


Most pupils recognize attempts to give 
them sugar-coated pills and meet etudes 
disguised as pieces with a certain lack of 
enthusiasm, But give them something 
like Pony Express that is intrinsically 
interesting and also makes technical 
demands and they'll work away at it 
until it comes off skillfully. 


MARCH MARTELLATO 


Piano Solo 


AVRAHAM STERNKLAR 


MARCH MARTELLATO 
ae © 


MARCH MARTELLATO is a brilliant recital 
piece that affords one of the infrequent 
opportunities for using alternating arm 
motion. Although the composer was on- 
ly nineteen years old when he came to 
this country from Israel in 1949, he had 
already earned a reputation as a pianist 
and composer. 
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Pony Express 


HN CHAGY 
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March Martellato 
































SUMMY NEW PUBLICATION SERVICE’ 


* SNPS brings a supply 


of outstanding new piano music 
conveniently to your door 


BOOKS 
and 


SOLOS carefully chosen 


for teaching excellence and student appeal 





with the clear print and artistic appearance for which Summy-Birchard publications are noted 


Copies of each of the books and solos 
presented in THE PIANO TEACHER magazine 
— 6 packages of quality teaching material 
delivered to you throughout the year. 


Less than half the retail price 
for music with a total value 
of more than $20 


. only $7.95 per year. 


Enclose your check or money order for $7.95 in the postpaid 
envelope order form bound in the center of this magazine. 


SUMMY-BIRCHARD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1834 RIDGE AVENUE EVANSTON «+ ILLINOIS 
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